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Geopolitics of the U.S.S.R. 


By Josery S, RouceK 


I. The Rise to Pre-eminence 


AtHoucH Russia HAD PLAYED a considerable réle in world affairs before 
World War Il, her rise to a pre-eminent position as the second strongest 
power in the world, at the end of that world conflict, is one of the far- 
reaching phenomena in the history of mankind. She is by far the largest 
contiguous land mass under one government; within her borders are the 
means of sustaining a great industrial civilization. 

This land mass, occupying one-sixth of the earth’s surface, occupied by 
1949, nearly all of the “Transversal Eurasian Axis,” the world’s “Heart- 
jand,” the territory extending (as Sir Halford Mackinder conceived it) 
from the Volga to the Yangtze and from the Himalayas to the Arctic 
Ocean. The Kaiser’s hope to conquer this “Axis” in terms of his “Drang 
nach Osten” plans led to World War I; the same prospect sounded ex- 
tremely attractive and enticing to Hitler. The German Kaiser almost got 
what he wanted; Adolf Hitler nearly also got what he wanted. But little is 
now said that the U.S.S.R. has not only nearly all of this “Axis” but even 
more territory than either the Kaiser or Hitler ever dreamed of getting.* 

The Baedeker of Russia. Even if we do not include the Soviet Union’s 
territorial appendages provided by her satellites in Europe and Asia, this 
countty embraces one-sixth of the surface of the earth. Its land. area 
is greater than the surface of the moon and its forests would more than 
cover the United States. ts extreme dimension from east to west is six 
thousand miles—almost twice the distance from Maine to California, with 
a stretch of twenty-three hundred miles from north to south. European 
Russia alone is larger than all the rest of Europe. With the exception of 
the United States, there is no other country under one flag with so great 
a variety of climate, of soil, and of mineral wealth. It is often stated by 
enthusiasts, in describing the U.S.S.R., that her potential reources are 
greater than those of any other country. This is probably true, although 
this wealth is, for the time being, only in a potential stage. But the fact 
remains that within her boundaries are the most extensive timber tracts 
in the world; in European Russia® alone they cover a territory ten times the 


For a summary of these geopolitical theories, see: Joseph 5. Roucek, “Geopolitics, 
Imperialism, and War,” chapter. 17, pp. 339-65, (New York: Thomas Y.- Crowell, 
1945), and the bibliography therein. 

2The term “Russia” is commonly used in the United States as referring to the 
USSR. after World War I and U—although Russia is only one of U.S.S.R.’s federal 
states. 
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aggregate area of America’s New England states. Russia’s coastline is 
longer than the circumfererice of the earth at the equator;® she has half a 
million rivers, eighty thousand miles of them navigable, and there are a 
hundred and eighty thousand lakes. The Yakut Republic, only one section 
of one of the states making up the U.S.S.R. is as big as all non-Russian 
Europe. Temperatures of ninety degrees below zero Fahrenheit have been 
recorded in the U.S.S.R. The Russian port of Igarka, in the Arctic, is built 
on the banks of the Yenesei River, which rises forty-five feet during the 
spring thaw. 

The Geopolitical Development. ‘The geopolitical core of the U.S.S.R. 
has been, historically, the Russian State, originating and occupying the 
great Eurasian plain. This stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific in a 
great sweep, unbroken except for. the Urals (which do not attain great 
elevation), and the collection of ranges which are proximal to the Pacific. 
The process of establishing the Russian, and then the U.S.S.R. State, here, 
has been explained in terms of colonialism.* 

In the times of the great tribal migrations, the Slavs, who form the 
largest U.S.S.R.’s “racial” group,® originally settled as far as the Eastern 
Slavs, forefathers of the Russians, are concerned, in the basin of the Pripet 
River and further eastward, around the rivers Berezina and Desna (the 
first of which flows into the Dnieper from the northeast above the con- 
fluence of the Pripet, while the Desna joins the Dnieper from‘ the east 
just north of modern Kiev) .° 

This areas was favorable to dynamic centrifugal tendencies. The Desna 
flows far eastward into Central Russia, where its headwaters lie close to 
those of the Oka, a.tributary of the Volga. Easy portages separate the 
sources of the Dnieper from those of western Dvina; this river runs into 
Riga’s Gulf, and into that of the Lovat, which connects through Lake 
Ilmen with the Volkhov; the latter, in turn, flows into Lake Lagoda. This 
Jake, furthermore, is connected with the Finnish gulf by the Neva River. 


3 Some of these interesting facts have been amusingly described in: “The Baedeker 
of Russia,” The New Yorker, Feb. 10, 1945, pp. 17-8. 

4 Klyuchewski, a great Russian historian, stressed the fact that colonialism is the 
fundamental factor of Russia’s history. The thesis has ‘been well developed. in Roger 
Dow, "“Prostor, A Geopolitical Study of Russia and the United States,” The Russian 
Review, | (November, 1941), pp. 6-19. 

5 See various topics in this field described in Joseph S. Roucek, Ed., The Slavonic 
Encyclopedia (New York: Philosophical Library, 1949). 

6 Samuel Hazzard Cross, “Slavic Civilization Through the Ages” (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1948), page 39. 
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The headquarters of the Seim, Desna’s branch, approach those of the 
Donetz and the Don, while the Dnieper in turn was an ancient important 
route southward to the Black Sea. Since, to the west, the Pripet and 
its branches offered easy access to the Niemen and the Vistula, this area 
presented no great natural barriers for expansion and the rivers afforded a 
far-flung network of easy coninwnications in all directions.’ 

The Russian Geopolitical Dynamics from the Ninth to the Fifteenth 
Centuries.® Russia’s centrifugal geopolitical. drive began with the modest 
beginnings of Rurik the Norseman in 862 and resulted, by 1917, in a vast 
empire stretching in a wide band across afl Asia and much of Europe from 
the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. The dynamics of expansion began 
with the penetration by the Slavs of the Far East as far as the Sea of Azov 
in the sixth century and down the valleys of the Dnieper and the Dniester. 
In the north and the east, these Slavs found little opposition from the 
Finnish tribes; they branched out into the steppes toward the Black Sea and 
the Don and northeastward at the expense of Lithuanian and Finnish 
groups. In the ninth century, therewere four centres of Eastern Slavic 
concentration: one near Lake men, another on the Oka River (near the 
city of Ryazan), one at Kiev, and a fourth in Galicia. In 989, at the time 
of the conversion of the Russians to Christianity, the Principality of Kiev, 
a Viking State, was already a State of growing area and rising influence; it 
was also the chief trading post of the lower Dnieper valley, sending mer- 
chandise to the Crimea and Byzantium. 

The Tartars, however, sacked Kiev in 1240. In fact, the Russian State 
was formed over centuries in a running battle against the onslaughts of 
nomadic invaders from the Eurasian heartland; thus Russia became a poli- 
cal and military outpost of Christian civilization against the “infidels.” 
This long-drawn-out Asiatic domination has left its marks in physical 
characteristics of the Russians—although these nomads have been destroyed 
or absorbed.° 


7R., J. Kerner, “The Urge to the Sea,” (Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1944), is a brilliant interpretation of the geopolitical motives of expansion of. the 
Russian State and: of the pattern of its realization, See also Kerner’s remarks on Russia’s 
geopolitical historians, and particularly his dedication to Sergei Mikhailovich Solovicy. 

8 We have adopted. here the classification of Russia’s physical expansion’s periods, 
from the ninth century to 1917, from Richard L. Tuthill, “Soviet Russia—An example 
of Contiguous Land Expansion,” chapter 29, pp. 511-28, in George T. Renner, Ed., 
“Global Geography” (New ‘York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1944), and Tuthill, “The Soviet 
Union: A Land-Mass Power,” chapter 6, pp. 65-82, in G. Etzel Pearcy & Russell H. 
Fifield, Eds., “Political Geography” (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1948). See also 
George A. Lipsky, “The Soviet Union in World Politics,” chapter 7, pp. 83-95, in 
Pearcy & Fifield, and the bibliographies in the Renner and Pearcy-Fifield books). 

3 As pointed out by Eduard Heimann, “The West and the East,” Social Research, 
XVI (March, 1949), pp. 45-69, p. 67, footnote 10, we must be careful when applying 
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In general, the early expansion period éxtended along a north-south river 
axis, consisting of the formation of small settlement trading posts (Nov- 
gorod on the Volkhav, Polotsk on the Dvina, Mutom on the Oka, Suzdal on 
the Nerl, and Chernigov on the Desna), followed by the period of absorbing 
the area along the rivers between posts, and finally the conquest of their 
hinterlands. Hence the inland waterways, fauna, soil and minerals led 
to the expansion to the Black Sea and northward toward the Arctic Ocean. 
When the southern river axis was reached, the Caucasus and Caspian regions 
were the next goals. But there the Kuman tribesmen of the steppe 
blocked the expansian, and Kiev started to press toward the eastern and 
northeastern margins; the region between the Oka and Volga Rivers was 
then populated; the region beyond Suzdal soon became important for its fur 
trading and silver mining. Meanwhile, Moscow on the Moskva River, with 
its central location, rapidly. replaced Novgorod as the northern centre, and 
eventually replaced Kiev as Russia’s capital. 

The Tartar invasion of the thirteenth century ended the political control 
of Kiev and Novgorod and centered it in Moscow. But the Tartar control 
was limited, mainly, to the existing cities, and Russia’s expansion to the 
east and northeast continued; the Ural mountains were crossed and the Ob 
River reached. 

Moscow’s dynamics of expansion began with the formation of Moscow’s 
Czardom by Ivan IV, in the fifteenth century, whose wartiors stormed the 
walls of Kazan (1552); the conquest of this city sitting astride the Volga 
near its junction with the turbulent Kama and commanding river-routes 
and roads to the north, east, and south, allowed the Russians to move 
on down the Volga to the seizure of the Khanate of Astrkahan with the 
Volga delta and a stretch of Caspian Sea coast. The final pacification of 
Novgorod, and the addition of the region between the Volga-and the Ural 
rivers by Czar Michael, rounded off the Czardom. 

Modern Expansion (From the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries). 
Moscow’s regime started expanding by using a “hub-and-spoke” plan— 
using Moscow as the hub’and armies moving and conquering the surround- 
ing cities—Novgorod, Pskov,. Plotosk, Smolensk, Wladimir, Ivanova, 
Nizhnii, Novgorod (today: Gorki)—including the surrounding regions. 
After the consolidation process had been pretty well completed, Moscow 


the term “Asiatic” to Russia, which usually refers to “am abject servilicy to sanguinary 
despotism.” But it is hard to define “Asiatic” influences on Russia culturally—since, 
for instance, the term would have to cover. India, also, as one of these factors, and India 
did not enter into Russia’s history. Heimann suggests that the term “Asiatic” should 
be reduced to “Mongolian,” designating Russia’s neighbor and one-time lord. 
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inaugurated an expansion ptogtam characterized as “the reaching arm 
system.”710 

Tt was a technique of conquering a piece of contiguous territory, fol- 
lowed, if the area had any agricultural’ value, by the colonization process. 
This process was specifically employed during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries in the west, south, southeast, and east; thus the 
Kazan and Astrakhan were annexed in 1552 and 1556, and the Cossack 
State of the Ukraine was incorporated in 1654, together with the Donetz 
Basin, and the upper and lower Don River regions. But the Azov region 
was acquired only in 1774 due to the Turkish resistance. To the east, atop 
the Ural Mountains, the city of Sverdlovsk (Ekaterinburg) was built. 

An outlet to the sea was, however, still needed. The conquest of Nov- 
gorod brought access to the White Sea. But this sea is inaccessible for 
several months of the year. The Caspian Sea, on the other hand, is land- 
locked, and the Baltic could not be reached due to the opposition of the 
Livonian order of German knights which controlled both the Gulf of 
Riga and the Gulf of Finland. Hence Ivan’s successors tried to reach the 
warm southern waters on the Black Sea; the attempts of the Muscovites to 
get to the Black Sea by conquering South Russia took three waves and 
more than,a century. The first wave of Czar Alexis (Peter the Great’s 
father) added the Ukraine to the Muscovite frontier—the Ukraine, dubbed 
“Little Russia” in distinction from Great, or Metropolitain Russia. The 
next wave, under Empress Anna, brought in a real “New Muscovy” and 
completed the pacification of the Dnieper Valley to the rapids; Catherine the 
Great: carried on the third wave to the séa, adding the “New Russia” to 
the Empire. The Zaparozhie (Lands Beyond the Rapids). 

The end of these conquering waves brought wonderful fruits—vast 
and fertile lands with the control of the Dnieper Valley, protection of the 
mouth of the Don, and a Black Sea coast. At the same time, however, 
Turkey became Russia’s neighbor, sitting astride the Dardanelles, the only 
direct outlet to the Mediterranean and other seas beyond. At the same time, 
Catherine the Great moved Russia’s frontiers to the West by giving a push . 
to the three partitions of Poland; Alexander I annexed Bessarabia (1812) 
and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Meanwhile, Peter I (The Great, 1689- 
1725), was able to open a “window on the Baltic? (1721), and emphasized 
the importance of the region by building St. Petersburg on the marsh at 
the end of the Gulf of Finland, and transferring Russia’s capital there 
from Moscow. 


10 Richard L. Tuthill, “Soviet Russia—An Example of Contiguous Land Expansion,” 
op. cit., p. 516. 
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During this “modern expansion” period, another colonization.took place. 
The expansion into Siberia was. less of being another reaching arm and more 
a frontier movement. The Cossacks, rather than the Russians, were the 
leaders here, by forming frontier trading posts at wide intervals and then 
claiming all of the territory in between and on all sides. They used the 
tiver systems of the Ob, Yenisei, and Lena, with the lateral tributaries in 
east-west alignment; thus Siberia was crossed in merely sixty-five years 
(1581-1646). On the whole, the Cossacks were primarily interested in 
the wealth derived from furs, and the Ural mountains proved to be hardly 
any barrier to their movement. 

A parallel part of this expansion was that of filling out the spaces be- 
tween those territories already annexed and of dealing with the various 
peoples in them. While in the West, in Europe and in the Caucasian high- 
lands, the conquerors eventually tried to “Russianize” the alien minorities, 
in other directions, the trail-breakers—the Cossacks, or Little Russians— 
were really social rather than ethnic groups, and soon mated with Tartars, 
Kirghiz, or other Mongoloid peoples. They settled first the Moskovskaya 
Ukraine, and beyond its horizon gave the new names to their settlements 
~New Muscovy (Novomoskovsk), New Russia (Novorossiis), which in- 
dicated the colonial character of these new territories. New centres 
sprang up as the Cossacks marched on eastward—Tobolsk. was founded in 
1587, Tomsk in 1604, Yenisesik in 1618, and Yakutsk.in 1632; the Sea 
of Okhotsk was reached in.1636. In the beginning they were fugitive 


serfs, bankrupt. individuals, criminals, and adventurers of all kinds; they. 


were followed by unwilling convicts deported to “Siberia” (as the phrase 
of today still indicates this process), together with soldiers, officials, and 
the dispossessed and unhappy peoples from all walks of life, and peasants 
looking for free: land. 

The fur trade, however, was most attractive to St. Petersburg in the 
eighteenth century. The Czar, anxious to explore the rumors that furs 
could be acquired from a great land across the ocean to the east, sent, in 
1728, Captain Vitus Bering, 2 Danish navigator in the Russian navy, to 
explore the region."" This led to the discoveries of the Strait separating 
Asia and North America, the exploration of. Alaska, the conquest of the 
Aleutian Islands, and eventually also of the Kodiak Island, the mainland 
near Copper River, and the seal-bearing Pribilov Island; Baranov became 
governor of Alaska and Sitka, and other settlements were founded. Cap- 
tain Kuskov explored Washington’s, Oregon’s and California’s coasts’ in 

21 For the relation of Captain Bering and the colonization of the American continent 


by the Russians, see: Yaroslav J. Chyz, “Russian Americans,” in Francis J. Brown & 
Joseph S. Roucek, Eds., One America (New York: Pretitice-Hall, 1945), pp. 120-7. 
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1808, and a Russian colony was formed in California in 1812-——and in 1813 
in Hawaii, But the inability of St. Petersburg to control these far-reach- 
ing outposts and the internal and international situation led the Czar’s 
government to sell Russia’s landholdings in Califoria to John Sutter in 
1841 and Alaska to the United States in 1867. 

The Acquisitions of the Nineteenth Century. Duting the nineneenth 
century, St. Petersburg continued its geopolitical expansion by means of the 
patching method, by filling out the “natural” boundaries of Russia. It 
was really the old-fashioned imperialistic technique, whereby Russia reached 
out for the Transcaucasus, most of the Caspian region, Central Asia, and 
the Amur River and parts of Manchuria in the Far East. At the same 
time, Finland was taken from the Swedes in 1809 (and Bessarabia from the 
Turks in 1812)—thereby strengthening Russia’s hold on the Baltic and 
Black Seas, ; 

While the ‘window on’ the Baltic” was already a reality, Russia’s 
persistent agitation for the liberation of the “Christian Slavs” in the 
Balkans during the nineteenth century was nothing else but an effort to 
outflank the Dardanelles (a geopolitical feat, in 1949 taking the formula 
of promoting the “liberation” and creation of a “free Macedonia”). A 
temporary halt in the Balkan pressure was provided by the Crimean war. 
In the second half of the century, Russia turned to the Far East where 
she had been arrested much earlier; with the aid of the Siberian railroad 
which mitigated her former lack of adequate transportation she started 
penetrating into Manchuria, whose resources could support her eastern 
Sibetian ‘expanse, and into Korea which could offer an opening on the 
Yellow Sea and the Pacific Ocean less obstructed than Vladivostok and 
not as cold as Siberia on the north Pacific and the Arctic. But strong and 
unexpected opposition by the Japanese (1904-5) resulted in the loss 
of Port: Arthur and southern Manchuria. Then the Finns revolted in 
1905 and had to be granted autonomy. Nevertheless and in spite of these 
losses and. the inability to acquire the control of open ocean ports, Russia 
had been steadily growing. In the relatively short period from 1850 to 
1914, Russia had acquired an area of 3,250,000 square miles and in 1914 
tuled approximately 170 million people. In fact, during the four cen- 
turies preceding the present one, Russia had increased her territory at a 
rate that averaged fifty square miles a day. 

The Interlude After World War I. The course of events: during 
World War I, and the replacement of the Czarist regime in Russia by the 
Soviet, halted; temporarily, the centrifugal tendencies of Russia’s geo- 
political pressures, “The Brest-Litovsk Treaty of 1917 forced Russia to 
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give up Finland, Esthonia, Livonia and the Ukraine and turned over dis- 
tricts around the Caspian to the Turks. In fact, Russia lost one fourth of 
her population, one-fourth of her arable land, one-third of her manufac- 
ture, and three-fourths of her coal and iron fields. . The defeat of Germany 
reduced Russia’s losses, but Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Finland re- 
mained free; a peace was concluded with attacking Poland in 1921. 
Thereafter, the Soviet Government had enough troubles at home and was 
too cosicerned with the development of a thoroughly communist State, to 
continue the original expansionist Czarist policy. Roughly speaking, 
between World Wars, Russia’s geopolitical ambitions were rather dor- 
mant, although the stage was already prepared for another cycle of the 
geopolitical expansionistic dynamics of Russia (but this time of the 
USSR.). 

The Backbone of the U.S.S.R.’s Geopolitical Strength. The enormous 
land mass of the U.S.S.R. occupies the eastern half of Europe and nearly 
two-fifths of Asia; the Ural mountains, a line of hills running approxi- 
mately from the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian Sea, although always con- 
sidered as the dividing line between Europe’s and Asia’s Russia, are no 
real geographic barrier. The land east of the Urals is generally known as 
Siberia (although it is known as the Soviet Far East when nearing the 
Pacific Ocean). Soviet Central Asia is the territory to the southeast of 
the USSR. 

In so large a land-mass ‘there are of course complexities. The polar 
regions which form the northern boundaries are inimical to human occu- 
pation and are barren except for artificial centres created to exploit min- 
eral resources and to protect Arctic harbors at the outlets of rivers. These 
are limited in usefulness for they are free only during short periods of the 
year; by the same token, however, they are limited as means of attacking 
the country. Between the southern reaches of these great rivers are 
vast belts of forest and marshes which cover. north European Russia and 
most of Siberia. The south of this great mass of forest is a belt of almost 
treeless plain, its western portion formed of the famous black soil re- 
sulting from attrition of glaciers, which provides the greatest granary of 
Europe, the long-sought-after goal of aggressive European powers——the 
Ukraine. : It is along this belt, a large portion of Western Russia, larger 
than all of Europe, that nature has provided a humid temperature zone, 
with marked seasonal changes which combine to create the type of 
climate in which political development has consistently increased in 
scope and intensity. since the decline and transition from the Mediter- 
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ranean power centres. The southern boundaries of the U.S.S.R. have an 
arid climate or the semi-arid climate of the steppes; here development is 
regulated by the extent of the irrigation and the importance of mineral re- 
sources, The south-central section of European U.S.S.R. has a marked ten- 
dency towards periodic droughts, which occasionally assume catastrophic 
proportions. ‘This necessitates keeping large stores of grains apart from the 
provisions made for armies. All these complications, however, from the 
standpoint of uniformity when weighed against complexity, are negligible, 
since the transition is very gradual. On the basis of general food commod- 
ities which these climates produce, Russia is in an extremely favorable posi- 
tion. In fact, Russia is the only country (besides the United States) which 
is capable of having a slight over-all food surplus. This makes her rela- 
tively. self-contained and one of the most powerful factors in world politics. 

The combination of geography, climate and“ topography and the fact 
that the U.S.S.R. has limited access to seashores has made her almost im- 
pervious to a military conquest. The attacks of Greater Poland in the 
early seventeenth century, of the Swedish Charles XII in the early eight- 
eenth century, of Napoleon another hundred years later, and of Hitler in 
our century are good examples that Russia has had to face the desire of her 
neighbors to conquer her as a “heartland.” But all these thrusts into the 
“heartland” of Russia have been frustrated by the immensity of the land 
and the fortitude of the people. The great distances are in themselves a 
formidable defense; and to find the Russian army, in marshy or forested 
country bristling with guerrilla fighting, to encircle it, to destroy it, is a 
formidable prospect. On its European front, Russia-has greater stretches 
of marshes in the north and the centre than any other country in Europe. 
The Pinsk marshes have been one of its. most effective barriers against 
Poland. The sudden spring thaws, the late autumn fains turn the great 
treeless plains in the south into great seas of mud. All this the invader 
must contend with; and, thus; thus far, successful war by invasion against 
Russia has seldom been waged. 

The general, over-all picture of the U.S.S.R. has been well summarized 
by Professor Tuthill*?: 


On the credit side are the following: unlimited room for expansion, cen- 
tral location with respect to Europe and the Orient, vast areas with a 
propitious climate for agriculture, the largest amount ‘of the finest grain 
soil (chernozem) in the world, long and extensive systems of internal 
waterways, abundance and variety of natural vegetation (forests and grass- 
lands), as yet uncalculated quantities of mineral resources, and wide ex- 


12 Tuthill, in Renner, ap. ci#., p. $21. 
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panses of plain and steppe unbroken by rugged mountains except for the. 
Urals. On the debit side nature has created certain difficulties which 
have long plagued the Russian people: of the large area, thousands of 
squate miles are above the Arctic Circle and other thousands are deserts; 
along much of the southern border is the highest mountain chain in the 
world; on the west there is no protecting natural boundary at all; most 
of the great river systems flow northward. into the frozen Arctic, offer- 
ing no exit to the ocean trade lanes; the great lakes (the Caspian and 
Aral Seas, Lake Balkash and Lake Baikal) are landlocked; the outlets of 
the littoral areas (Black, Baltic, and Okhotsk) are controlled by foreign 
powers; and the mineral resources are widely scattered in poor local . 
combinations. 

U.SS.R.’s Renewed Pushes. Although the Soviets renewed the geo- 
political “pushes” of Czarist Russia only in the opening phases of World 
War Il, the process had already got statted on the way much earlier. The 
opening step in this renewed drive had been the ideological penetration 
by communist ‘fifth columns,” which really prepared much of the way 
for the transformation of the States neighboring Russia into “satellives.” 
The more direct, territorial conquests, started after 1933. First the 
Chinese province adjacent to the Russian border, Tuna. Tuva and Outer 
Mongolia became Soviet protectorates forming a bulwark directed at 
Japanese expansion in Manchukuo. Next, Biro Bidjan, which bridges the 
gap between the coastal mountain ranges of the Pacific and which con- 
trols the entrance into the Manchurian plain became an autonomous 
Soviet territory. The fear of Hitler and the lack of natural frontiers in 
the west produced a series of Soviet efforts to rectify this condition by 
pushing the boundary line outward—a process which has, by no means, 
been completed. Finland accorded to the Soviets considerable portions 
of eastern Finland which were added to the territory that had been set up 
as the Karelian Autonomous Republic, and the whole then annexed to the 
U.SS.R. as the Karelian Socialist Soviet Republic. The area controls the 
inland waterways between Leningrad and Murmansk. In a similar fashion, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were forced to vote themselves into the 
U.S.S.R. as Soviet Republics. The Stalin-Hitler deal divided Poland. and 
gave'to the U.S.S.R. all the Polish provinces cast of the Curzon line which 
were added to the Ukraine and Byelorussia. Roumania was forced to. give 
up the major part of Bukovina and Bessarabia. Thus, compared to 1914, 
the U.S.S.R. not only restored but greatly improved her strategic position 
on her western: frontier. 
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